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June 3, 1993 

Harold Weisberg 
7627 Old Receiver Road 
Frederick, MD 21702 

Dear Harold: 

Your book, I think, is an important document. It adds several new 
dimensions to the common phrase "in fact" as in facts it meticulously 
pursues truths that have for thirty years been buried or distorted 
or denied or obfuscated in government departments, agencies, bureaus, 
and offices. Authority, it shows us, has consorted with irresponsibility, 
and the effects on American justice have been often as disastrous as 
the disservice to the American public has been vast. 

Your book demands much of the reader; it requires patience, close attention, 
concentration. At the same time, though, it offers some compelling 
narrative, suspense, irony, and revelation. The thorough-going investigative 
technique is always admirable, and sometimes, it seems to me (as in 
Chapter 24), more than brilliant. 

I have problems mostly with the preface, the foreword, and the introduction. 
First of all, I don’t think the book needs all three. Both the preface 
and the foreword cover similar ground. Both pull the reader in too 
many directions, being at various times apologia, defense, argument, 
testament, critique, acknowledgement, overview. Both lack clarity 
of focus; they want a clearly discernible controlling principle that 
orders all their elements. They are also lengthy, and thus defeat 
their purpose. I think a preface of about twenty to thirty manuscript 
pages that clearly states your objectives and illuminates the experience 
that brought you to them would more readily engage the reader than 
do the discursive seventy-seven pages that now precede the first chapter. 

So much for the forest. 

The trees are another matter. As you unremittingly catalogue and tirelessly 
argue the astonishing sequence of officialdom’s failures and bureaucratic 
errors in and surrounding the autopsy, in addition to remarkably detailed 
evidence you offer clarity, insight, pointedness, and wit. The details 
are fascinating, and their accretion is argumentatively as well as 
rhetorically effective. At times, though, it is not always accretion; 
it is repetition, and sometimes, I feel, unnecessary repetition, which 
undermines the power of your exposition rather than reinforcing its 
significance. Apparent, too, is a tendency to repeat, sometimes verbatim, 
important points for emphasis; the result can be redundance or indeed 
the loss of emphasis in over-emphasis. Obviously, editing in light 
of such principles would not involve deletion of huge chunks of text. 

Nor would it gut your prose. It would be extensive not so much in 



terms of its volume as in its very careful examination of the text 

for what instances of repetition could justifiably be deleted throughout. 



To speak to your specific concerns: Repetition that seems to the editor 

obviously unintended or clearly unnecessary will be edited out. Where 
questions arise as to authorial intent you will be consulted. If, 
in your opinion, the editor errs in judgment you will have the opportunity 
to correct and advise. No cuts will be made solely on the basis of 
cost. 

Finally, regarding the self-quotation, which figures heavily In the 
composition of chapters 14, 15, 19, 20, and 30: My acknowledgement 

of the necessity for some of the information in the quoted material 
to provide a complete and comprehensive case does not make me any the 
more fond of the quotation itself. I'd like to see less extraction. 

I'd like to see essential information incorporated into the text. Could 
such material possibly be set as text and the chapter title asterisked 
for reference to a footnote indicating that much of the information 
in said chapter was previously published (or: appeared in slightly 
different form) In Whitewash ? 

As I am currently working against imminent deadlines on four fall titles 
(or is it five?) and have another major (mammoth!) project demanding 
my attention after that, I shall not personally be doing the editing. 

I shall of course consult with the editor, who will In fact be more 
familiar with the literature on the Kennedy assassination than I. 

Most of the material in your book was new to me, and much of it therefore 
engrossing. Engaged as I was by the matter itself, however, I find 
that in retrospect what impresses me more is the method applied to 
the matter and what impresses me most is the mind that so deftly masters 
both. 

Best regards. 




Peter Skutches 






